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FOREWORD 

India  has  often  been  called  the  "land  of  vil- 
lages" yet  comparatively  little  has  been  written 
about  the  great  middle  classes  that  reside  in 
those  rural  districts.  We  feel  therefore  that 
in  choice  of  subject  and  in  method  of  treatment 
Mr.  Clark  is  making  a  most  welcome  contribu- 
tion to  our  understanding  of  India.  He  writes 
after  years  of  experience  and  study  among  the 
villages  of  that  country. 

The  "Village  Wrestler"  is  not  a  mere  product 
of  the  imagination.  It  is  an  attempt  to  present 
with  a  vividness  which  is  made  possible  by  a 
story  founded  on  fact  the  actual  situation  in 
an  Indian  village  which  has  felt  the  modern 
spirit  of  progress  and  is  under  Christian  in- 
fluence. 

The  article  is  a  chapter  out  of  a  new  book 
entitled  "India  on  the  March/'  copyrighted  by 
the  Missionary  Education  Movement  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  now  made 
available  for  special  study  class  use.  While 
written  especially  for  young  people  of  high 
school  age,  "young  people"  of  whatever  age  will 
welcome  it.  It  sells  at  50  cents  paper  and  75 
cents  cloth,  and  can  be  secured  through  the 
Board.  We  print  the  "Village  Wrestler"  with 
the  generous  approval  of  the  M.  E.  M. 

E.  F.  B. 


A  Village  Wrestler 

By  Secretary  Alden  H.  Clark 
From  his  new  book,  "India  on  the  March" 

Most  of  the  people  of  India  belong  to  the  respectable 
farmer  castes.  They  live  in  her  720,000  villages  where 
they  cultivate  their  fields  as  their  ancestors  have  done 
before  them,  generation  after  generation  for  a  thousand 
years.  They  are  hard-working  folk,  sturdy  and  withal 
attractive.  Today,  even  these  stolid  villagers  are  being 
awakened  from  their  age-long  sleep.  There  is  nothing 
more  interesting  in  India  than  the  way  that  these  people 
are  beginning  to  play  a  real  part  in  the  life  of  the  land. 
Once  I  was  suggesting  to  a  city  Brahman  that  the  farm- 
ers had  shrewd  opinions  which  every  leader  must  respect. 

"These  villagers?  What  are  they?  Stones!"  was  his 
contemptuous  reply. 

To  their  cost,  the  highcaste  people  of  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  finding  that  the  middle  classes  are  not 
stones.  They  are  rousing  themselves  and  intend  to  play 
their  part  in  the  new  life  of  India.  Indeed  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  the  so-called  non-Brahman  party  now  controls 
the  legislative  council.  The  story  which  follows  seeks 
to  show  how  the  ferment  of  new  life  is  working  among 
India's  middle-class  millions. 

"Jai!  Jai !  Appaji!  Jai !  Jai !  Appaji !"  The  shouts  of 
the  crowd  rose  from  the  neighboring  river  bed  where  the 
village  fair  was  going  on.  Even  a  widow  at  work  pre- 
paring the  evening  meal  in  her  dark  little  windowless 
cook  room  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  village  of  Nimbgaon 
paused  to  listen  eagerly. 

"Wah !"  she  exclaimed.  "Vithoba  still  smiles  on  our 
village.     Our   Appaji   has   the   strength   of   an   elephant 


and  the  quickness  of  a  tiger.  Who  can  withstand  him  J" 
Again  she  listened.  The  noise  was  drawing  nearer  and 
she  went  toward  the  open  door.  There  she  carefully 
placed  herself  in  a  dark  corner  where  she  could  be  some- 
what shaded,  yet  could  see  all  that  went  on  in  the  street. 

Soon  the  crowd  of  excited  villagers  came  surging  by. 
A  cloud  of  gray  dust  rose  around  them.  The  gray 
windowless  walls  of  the  mud  houses  that  lined  the  narrow 
street  on  either  side  hemmed  them  in. 

"Jai !  Jai !  Appaji"  they  called  in  rhythmic  repetition. 
In  the  center  of  the  crowd,  borne  aloft  on  the  stout 
shoulders  of  some  of  his  young  fellow  villagers,  was  the 
object  of  all  this  attention,  the  broadly  smiling  Appaji. 

Around  his  almost  bare  body  he  had  hastily  thrown 
a  "dhoter"  or  long  thin  cotton  cloth,  which  did  not 
conceal  the  rippling  muscles  of  his  arms  and  chest. 
There  was  a  ruddy  look  of  health  about  his  face;  and 
the  smile  with  which  he  looked  around  him  was  a  most 
attractive  combination  of  amused  good  nature  and  honest 
pride. 

No  wonder  the  women  in  the  doorways  smiled  and  the 
boys  went  wild  with  excitement.  For  was  not  this  their 
own  Appaji  Bhosle  who  had  for  years  been  famed  as  the 
best  wrestler  in  all  the  region?  And  had  he  not  just  now, 
after  three  years  of  absence  from  all  wrestling  matches, 
defeated  the  champion  of  the  rival  village,  Shingavi,  in 
the  toughest  bout  of  his  career  and  that  in  their  own 
yearly  "yatra"  or  religious  fair? 

Most  conspicuous  of  all  the  crowd,  his  high  clear  call 
easily  heard  above  the  other  shouts,  was  a  ten  year  old 
boy  who  danced  alongside  of  the  village  hero.  "Majya 
bapane  tiala  jinkile,"  he  called.  "My  father  beat  him! 
My  father  beat  him!"  It  was  Jayavant,  Appaji's  older 
child;  and  when  the  crowd  reached  the  village  rest  house 
and  set  Appaji  down,  the  little  boy  leaped  into  his  father's 
arms. 

In  the  meantime,  men  had  gone  bustling  about  to  pre- 


pare  an  impromptu  celebration.  From  somewhere  a 
sweet  smelling  garland  of  roses  and  jasmine  was  brought 
and  placed  about  Appaji's  neck.  Attar  of  roses  was 
sprinkled  on  his  "upmarana"  or  long  scarf,  and  sandal- 
wood paste  was  placed  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 

Appaji's  acknowledgement  was  brief  and  direct,  as 
befitted  a  sturdy  Maratha  farmer.  "Friends,  I  thank  you 
for  honoring  me  thus.  I  am  glad  that  by  the  help  of 
God  I  was  able  to  uphold  the  honor  of  our  village.  As 
you  all  know,  I  have  been  giving  much  time  lately  to  the 
Satya  Shodak  Samaj  (The  Society  of  the  Search  for 
Truth.)  We  aim  to  bring  back  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
Maratha  name.  No  need  to  remind  you  how  our  Shiva ji 
and  our  other  heroes  conquered  much  of  India.  They 
had  Tukaram  and  Ramdas,  the  saints,  as  well  as  Shivaji, 
the  warrior,  in  those  days. 

"If  we  want  to  regain  our  ancient  name,  we  must  keep 
up  our  ancient  sports ;  but  we,  too,  must  once  more 
worship  God  as  Shivaji  did,  —  and  we  must  send  our 
boys  to  school.  How  else  can  we  free  ourselves  from  our 
slavery  to  the  clever  Brahman  officials  and  the  slippery 
money  lender?  I  tell  you  that  the  English  Sirkar 
(Government)  means  well  by  us.  It  is  the  under  officials 
of  our  own  land  who  keep  us  down.  Let  us  start  a 
school  for  our  boys  !" 

When  he  had  finished  the  crowd  was  silent.  Then  the 
gray-haired  village  "Patil"  (head  man)  replied,  "Appaji, 
you  have  spoken  well.  Let  us  start  a  school.  Then  will 
our  village  not  be  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans 
and  the  money  lenders,  like  a  lamb  caught  by  two  wolves, 
and  we  may  regain  our  ancient  glory.  In  speaking  to  us 
thus  thou  hast  done  us  a  greater  service  than  by  winning 
the  wrestling  match.  What  say  you?  Shall  we  ask  the 
Government  for  a  school?  Or  shall  we  go  to  the  mis- 
sionary?" 

"The  Missionary  sahib  lives  near  at  hand,"  replied 
Appaji.     He  speaks  our  language  and  knows  our  ways. 


He  is  our  friend.  Moreover,  he  will  teach  our  boys,  not 
only  to  read  and  figure,  but  to  keep  strong,  to  speak  truth 
and  to  worship  God.     I  give  my  opinion  for  asking  him." 

A  general  murmur  of  approval  came  from  the  crowd 
of  men  who  were  sitting  about  the  rest  house.  The 
"Missionary  Sahib"  was  the  Rev.  John  Greyson,  well 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  people's  friend.  Several  who 
were  sitting  there  owed  their  lives  to  the  relief  work  he 
had  superintended  in  the  terrible  famine  days  of  1900. 
So  it  was  decided  that  they  should  ask  him  for  a  school. 

Appaji  did  not  let  the  interest  in  the  village  school  grow 
cold.  He  had  attended  a  big  convention  of  his  fellow 
Marathas  three  years  before  which  had  opened  his  eyes 
to  his  people's  need  of  education.  Ever  since  then  had 
been  trying  to  have  a  school  started  in  his  village,  but 
up  to  this  time  no  one  had  shown  much  interest  in  his 
project.  Now  with  the  Patil  and  another  leader  he  went 
to  the  nearby  village  of  Chinchore,  where  the  missionary 
lived,  to  make  their  request.  All  promised  help  toward 
the  teacher's  salary.  Appaji  himself  offered  to  lend  a 
rude  farm  building,  for  the  use  of  the  school  at  the  start. 
There  were  many  other  villages  that  were  asking  the 
missionary  for  schools ;  and  in  the  last  analysis  it  was 
the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  Appaji  himself  that  de- 
cided Mr.  Greyson  to  send  a  teacher  to  Nimbgaon. 

Not  long  after  Appaji's  little  son,  Jayavant,  had  begun 
his  first  lessons,  news  of  far  greater  events  than  wrestling 
matches  reached  Nimbgaon.  One  evening  Gangaramji, 
the  new  teacher,  brought  his  weekly  newspaper  to  the 
village  square  and  read  how  the  English  Sirkar  had 
entered  the  World  War.  Soon  rumors  came  that  the 
Government  was  asking  for  new  recruits  for  the  Maratha 
regiments ;  then  that  some  of  the  Indian  army  had  actual- 
ly gone  over  the  "black  water"  to  fight.  No  one  was 
more  eager  for  the  news  than  Appaji.  No  one  seemed 
to  think  more  about  it.  Gangaramji  was  surprised  one 
day  to  have  him  say, 


"Why  should  not  I  go?  I  am  young  and  strong.  Al- 
ways my  ancestors  responded  to  the  appeal  to  arms.  The 
British  Sirkar  is  just  and  good.  Will  it  not  help  us 
Marathas  to  regain  our  ancient  honor  if  we  do  our  part?" 

"But  how  about  Jayavant  and  little  Tara  and  the  rest 
of  your  family,  Appaji?"  said  the  teacher. 

Etiquette  forbade  his  mentioning  Appajrs  wife  by 
name,  yet  he  was  sure  that  a  real  affection  existed  be- 
tween the  big  villager  and  Sitabai,  his  wife.  A  shadow 
passed  over  Appaji's  face.  Nevertheless  his  reply  was 
clear  and  simple, 

"They  will  lack  for  nothing.  We  have  fields  and 
gardens.  My  older  brother,  Balavant,  is  in  charge  of  the 
family  affairs.  He  will  look  out  for  them.  You  will 
give  Jayavant  especial  care,  will  you  not?" 

"Yes,  I  promise  you  that  I  will,"  answered  Gangaramji. 

So  in  the  cool  dawn  of  a  winter  day,  Appaji  and  a  little 
group  of  fellow  recruits  tramped  away  to  the  training 
camp  in  Poona.  The  goodbys  to  his  wife  and  little 
daughter  were  said  at  home  but  little  Jayavant  ran  along 
beside  his  father.  Indeed  most  of  the  men  of  the  village 
came  some  distance  to  "start  them  on  their  path." 

In  a  few  days  the  post-runner  brought  Appaji's  first 
letter.  It  was  addressed  in  a  scrawling  hand  to  Jayavant, 
and  Gangaramji,  who  was  postmaster  as  well  as  teacher, 
read  it  first  to  the  family  and  later  to  the  villagers.  It 
was  simple  and  brief,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  busy  life  of 
the  training  camp  and  bringing  his  greetings  to  his  fellow 
villagers  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Great  was  the  stir  caused  in  the  village  by  the  receipt 
of  this  letter.  It  was  read  and  gravely  discussed  by  the 
village  fathers.  The  women  talked  about  it  next  morn- 
ing as  they  gathered  around  the  village  well  with  their 
big  brass  water  jars  to  get  the  morning  supply  of  water. 
The  old  Patil  summed  it  up  when  he  said : 

"A  great  man  is  our  Appaji.  See  how  he  has  learned 
with   his   own  hand   to   write   a   letter.     His  thought  is 


always  for  the  honor  of  our  village  and  the  good  of  our 
people.  May  Vithoba  and  all  the  Gods  guard  him ! 
Hey,  Vishvanath,  wilt  say  mantras  for  his  safety?" 

"Yes,"  said  Vishvanath,  "tomorrow  they  shall  be  said." 

Now  Vishvanath  was  the  village  Brahman  and  he  loved 
Appaji  not  at  all,  for  that  doughty  wrestler  had  dared 
openly  to  challenge  the  right  of  the  Brahmans  to  control 
the  life  of  the  village.  However  he  dared  not  do  anything 
but  say  Yes.  Indeed  he  was  very  glad  of  the  two  anna 
piece  which  the  headman  unknotted  from  his  waist  and 
handed  to  him. 

Other  letters  followed,  in  one  of  which  Appaji  told  of 
being  made  a  petty  officer.  Then  came  one  in  which  he 
said, 

"We  go  tonight.  Take  care  of  Tara.  All  thought  of 
her  marriage  must  await  my  return.  Let  her  go  to  school. 
Remember   to   guard   the   honor   of   the   Bhosle   name." 

Long  weeks  elapsed  before  the  next  word  came  from 
Basra,  port  of  entry  of  Mesopotamia.  It  reflected 
graphically  the  terror  of  the  sea  to  the  simple  Indian 
countryman. 

"In  a  great  boat"  he  wrote,  "we  went  out  over  the  black 
waters,  broad  as  the  sky.  Soon  we  could  see  Mumbai, 
(Bombay)  no  more.  Then  the  mountains  disappeared.  The 
waters  rose  up  and  tossed  our  boat  as  I  used  to  toss  thee  in 
our  play.  There  lay  we  all  sick  as  children  who  had 
eaten  green  mangoes.  We  said  one  to  another  that  we 
should  never  again  see  our  homes,  for  the  boat  was  lost 
in  the  great  black  water  with  no  land  anywhere  in  sight, 
only  the  angry  waves.  Then  our  Kaptan  took  one  or 
two  of  us  to  the  back  of  the  boat  and  showed  us  a  white 
path  stretching  back  from  the  center  of  the  boat.  'Does 
that  path  go  all  the  way  to  Mumbai,'  we  asked.  'Surely 
it  does,'  he  answered,  'and  when  the  war  is  done  over 
that  path  shall  a  great  boat  like  this  bear  you  back.'  Then 
were  we  assured  that  we  should  return  to  our  homes. 
For  truly  I  had  thought  that  we  were  lost  in  the  waste 
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of  water  and  never  again  should  I  see  thee  nor  set  foot 
in  Nimbgaon." 

Further  letters  told  of  fierce  fighting  in  the  Euphrates 
Valley  where  even  Indian  troops  wilted  under  the  furnace 
heat. 

Sitabai  went  often  to  the  village  shrine  to  pray  for 
her  husband.  Finally  in  a  big  official  envelope  came 
the  word  that  all  had  dreaded.  Appaji  was  seriously 
wounded.  He  had  been  in  a  fierce  engagement  in  cross- 
ing a  river  where  Turkish  machine  guns  were  playing 
relentlessly  on  them  from  the  opposite  bank.  Two  at- 
tempts to  throw  over  a  pontoon  bridge  had  failed.  A 
third  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  Appaji  and  his 
platoon  had  been  ordered  to  be  the  first  to  cross  to 
attack  the  machine  guns.  Then  the  last  of  the  engineer- 
ing squad  fell,  leaving  the  bridge  incomplete  and  useless. 
Appaji  saw  the  crisis,  ran  through  a  stream  of  bullets  to 
the  incompleted  section  and,  single  handed,  by  sheer 
strength,  coolness  and  courage,  repaired  the  frail  bridge. 
His  platoon  rushed  forward,  enough  of  them  gaining 
the  opposite  bank  to  establish  a  bridge  head.  Night 
brought  reinforcements  and  the  enemy  were  beaten  back. 
But  Appaji  was  found  lying  with  one  leg  broken  and 
two  bullet  wounds  in  his  body. 

The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  in  token  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  Empire  for  his  bravery  he  was  to  be  awarded  a 
decoration  and  that  his  commander  would  recommend 
that  he  also  receive  a  grant  of  land  lying  near  Nimbgaon 
to  be  handed  down  as  an  "inam,"  or  hereditary  estate 
from  generation  to  generation  in  his  line  forever.  Appaji 
was  in  a  hospital  in  critical  condition,  but  with  good  hope 
of  recovery,  and  when  strong  enough  he  was  to  be  sent 
back  to  India. 

After  a  time  news  came  from  a  hospital  in  Bombay 
that  he  had  arrived. 

Then,  one  day,  the  post-runner  brought  the  longed  for 
word  that  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital  and  would 


reach  the  railroad  station  of  Ahmednagar  next  morning. 

"Khandoba  has  blessed  us.  He  is  coming  home,"  said 
Sitabai  with  trembling  voice. 

As  soon  as  possible  Balavantrao  and  Jayavant  had 
started  in  a  bullock  cart  for  the  thirty-five  mile  journey. 
They  were  at  the  station  when  the  train  came  in.  At 
first  they  did  not  recognize  the  thin  soldier  with  the  large 
khaki  colored  turban.  But  in  a  moment  Jayavant  rushed 
forward  calling  "Bapa,  Bapa,"  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks  in  sheer  joy  at  seeing  the  father  who  was  also  his 
hero. 

Two  long  years  had  passed  since  Appaji  had  left  the 
village.  He  held  his  boy  at  arms'  length  and  the  look 
of  love  and  pride  deepened  in  his  eyes  as  he  saw  what  a 
fine  tall  lad  he  had  grown  to  be. 

"How  far  have  you  got  in  school?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  just  finishing  the  third  book.  Gangaramji  says 
that  I  should  now  go  on  to  Chinchore  to  the  Mission 
Boarding  School,  but  the  family  does  not  want  to  send 
me." 

"We'll  arrange  all  that,"  said  Appaji.  "How  are  your 
mother  and  little  Tara?" 

"All  well.  Mother  can  eat  nothing  since  your  message 
came.  She  thinks  only  of  your  coming,"  said  Jayavant. 
"Tara  can  read  and  write  and  has  taught  mother  a  little 
too." 

Soon  they  were  seated  in  the  crude,  joggling,  two- 
wheeled  cart  and  had  started  on  the  slow  journey  to 
Nimbgaon.  As  they  went  Balavantrao  told  the  news  of 
village  and  household, — the  death  of  the  Patil,  the  dispute 
as  to  whose  right  it  was  to  succeed  him  and  the  con- 
sequent reopening  of  an  old  village  feud,  the  growth  of 
the  progressive  Satya  Shodak  Samaj  in  which  Appaji  had 
been  so  much  interested  and  the  attempts  of  the  village 
Brahman  to  prevent  it,  the  fierce  sudden  hailstorm  which 
had  come,  as  it  sometimes  will  in  India,  beating  down 
the  growing  sugar  cane  in  their  mala  or  irrigated  garden, 
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and  a  thousand  other  pieces  of  local  news  of  intense 
interest  to  the  returning  soldier.  Part  of  the  way  Appaji 
slept,  but  as  the  cart  came  to  an  eminence  a  few  miles 
from  Nimbgaon — he  looked  lovingly  forward  to  the  patch 
of  green  trees  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  which  marked  the 
site  of  his  village,  with  the  only  two-storied  house  in 
the  village — their  ancestral  home — thrusting  up  a  bit  of 
gray  in  the  midst  of  the  green. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  village  the  picturesque  native 
band  of  five  players  met  the  travelers  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey  they  went  in  slow  procession  heralded  by  its 
wild,  weird  music.  The  welcome  in  the  village  square 
with  garlands  and  speeches  was  indeed  a  warm  one. 
Nimbgaon  had  been  proud  of  Appaji,  the  wrestler,  but 
her  pride  in  Appaji  the  war  hero  was  far  deeper. 

Then  came  the  quiet  home  coming,  sweet  little  Tara 
hugging  her  father  close,  and  all  the  household  crowding 
around.  While  the  others  were  about,  Sitabai  contented 
herself  with  ministering  to  Appaji's  tired  body;  arranging 
a  comfortable  place  for  him  to  recline,  bringing  him  a 
drink,  watching  him  with  eager  love.  But  when  each 
little  family  in  the  larger  joint  family  group  had  retired 
to  its  own  section  of  the  home,  she  restrained  herself  no 
longer,  but  even  as  she  busied  herself  about  the  prepara- 
tion of  dinner,  poured  out  truly  Oriental  expressions  of 
love  and  care.  Appaji  responded  and  settled  back  in  the 
little   dark   room   in   restfulness   and   utter   contentment. 

It  is  hard  for  us  dwellers  in  a  new  country  to  appreciate 
what  the  village  of  his  ancestors  and  of  his  own  birth 
means  to  an  Indian.  All  the  principal  interests  of  his 
life  center  here.  The  doctors  had  been  right  in  thinking 
that  what  Appaji  most  needed  now  to  complete  his  re- 
covery was  to  come  back  to  his  home. 

In  a  few  weeks  came  the  problem  of  Jayavant's  educa- 
tion. He  had  finished  the  village  school.  Gangaramji 
urged  Appaji  to  send  him  on  to  the  boarding  school  at 
Chinchore.     Sitabai   was    fearful.     Most   of   the   women 
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and  the  older  men  opposed  such  an  innovation.  Vish- 
vanath  the  Brahman  denounced  the  move.  Jayavant 
would  lose  caste  in  the  Christian  school,  he  said.  His 
companions  would  be  Christians  from  among  the 
despised  outcastes.  His  manners  would  be  corrupted. 
"Who  knows  but  that  he  may  himself  turn  Christian?" 

But  the  father  was  firm  as  a  rock.  The  boy  was  to  go 
to  school.  The  Chinchore  School  has  a  special  hostel 
for  Maratha  boys.  There  he  could  eat  food  cooked  by 
his  fellow  castemen  and  could  thus  observe  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  caste.  But  he  could  study  and  play 
with  the  Christian  boys.  So  one  fine  day  Jayavant  went 
off  to  Chinchore  to  school. 

At  first  all  seemed  strange  enough  and  the  Mahratha  lad 
was  shy.  But  it  doesn't  take  boys  long  to  break  through 
artificial  barriers.  Jayavant  inherited  his  father's  love 
of  all  games.  His  dearest  ambition  was  to  be  a  great 
wrestler  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  in  demand 
for  games  of  Atya  Patia  and  ball;  while  he  easily  van- 
quished even  larger  boys  in  kusti — the  wrestling  match — 
which  has  in  the  life  of  Indians  the  place  which  football 
holds  with  American  students.  His  mind  was  keen,  too, 
and  he  did  well  at  his  lessons. 

At  the  beginning,  Jayavant  didn't  know  what  to  make 
of  the  quiet  Sundays,  with  the  service  in  the  big  church; 
but  he  liked  the  singing.  He  asked,  "Where  is  your 
Christian  God?  I  want  to  see  his  image.  This  is  his 
temple,  isn't  it?" 

It  took  him  a  long  time  to  think  that  it  was  worship  at 
all  to  sit  on  a  bench  in  a  big  building  and  sing  and  listen 
to  a  sermon  and  to  close  one's  eyes  while  the  minister 
offered  a  prayer.  The  worship  that  he  had  known  had 
been  to  bow  and  leave  his  little  tribute  of  flowers  or  coin 
on  the  threshold  of  the  little  dark  shrine,  from  the  op- 
posite wall  of  which  glistened  and  gleamed  the  hideous 
features  of  a  little  stone  idol. 

One  of  the  young  teachers  soon  became  the  boy's  fast 
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friend  and  one  day  he  talked  the  matter  all  over  with 
him. 

"Why  don't  you  have  a  shrine  and  an  image?"  asked 
Jay  a  van  t. 

"Because  God  is  everywhere,  like  the  sunlight,  and  is 
so  great  and  good  that  we  dare  not  try  to  picture  him  as 
an  ugly  little  image,"  the  teacher  answered.  "All  we  need 
to  do  is  to  think  about  him  and  speak  to  him  wherever 
we  are.     He  is  always  ready  to  answer  us  and  help  us." 

So  gradually  Jayavant  came  to  understand  and  enter 
into  Christian  worship. 

In  school,  too,  he  was  studying  the  Bible  and  came 
to  admire  some  of  the  men  and  women  and  boys  and 
girls  that  it  told  about. 

When  he  went  home  for  his  first  vacation  he  had  many 
questions  to  ask  of  his  father.  "My  boy"  said  Appaji 
"I  have  been  talking  much  with  Gangaramji  about  this 
Christian  religion.  Long  have  I  felt  that  something  was 
the  matter  with  our  village  faith.  I  have  thought  that 
perhaps  it  was  because  our  Brahman  was  a  small  greedy 
man,  but  while  I  have  been  away  I  have  come  to  feel  that 
the  trouble  is  with  our  religion  itself.  It  keeps  us  apart 
from  each  other  in  different  castes.  It  doesn't  even  let 
the  Mahars  (outcastes)  into  the  temples.  Yet  over  there 
I  saw  a  Mahar  driver  save  the  life  of  my  friend  Mano- 
harrao.  The  Christians  say  that  all  men  are  brothers. 
They  are  not  always  afraid  that  they  have  offended  their 
God.  They  say  he  loves  them.  Study  their  Shastras 
(Scriptures)  well  and  tell  me  all  you  learn." 

And,  whenever  he  came  home  Jayavant  did  tell  his 
father  the  Bible  stories  he  had  learned.  He  read  to 
him  from  the  Gospel  of  Mark  which  had  been  given  him 
in  school  and  Appaji  thought  long  and  deeply  on  all  these 
things. 

Three  years  passed  and  Jayavant  was  a  strapping 
fellow  of  fifteen.  He  was  still  in  the  Boarding  School 
at  Chinchore  where  he  was  now  one  of  the  older  boys 
and  a  leader  in   sports   and   in  all  the   school  life.     A 
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movement  was  taking  place  among  the  older  boys. 
Easter  was  approaching  and  a  class  had  been  formed  for 
those  who  wanted  to  join  the  church.  Jayavant's  most 
intimate  friend  in  school  was  Vithal,  son  of  a  Hindu  Holy 
Man  and  grandson  of  the  man  who  had  been  the  most  bit- 
ter opponent  of  the  coming  in  of  Christianity  in  all  that 
region.  Yithal  was  in  the  class  and  had  felt  the  call  to 
become  a  Christian.  Jayavant  was  also  a  member  of  the 
class  and  was  stirred  by  that  great  sacred  impulse  that 
comes  to  most  boys  at  about  his  age.  It  impelled  him  to 
come  out  boldly  as  a  follower  of  Jesus. 

The  World  War  was  over  and  had  brought  to  India  an 
intense  patriotism  such  as  she  had  never  known  before. 
Jayavant  was  his  father's  son  and  shared  to  the  full  his 
love  for  his  Motherland.  This  only  deepened  his  love  for 
Christ  whom  he  had  come  to  look  upon  as  the  only 
possible  Saviour  of  his  country. 

But  the  obstacles  in  his  way  were  staggering.  He  had 
realized  this  more  and  more  clearly  as  he  had  gone  home 
for  vacations.  Never  a  month  passed  without  some 
ceremony,  in  which  he  was  expected  to  take  part,  which 
involved  worship  of  the  idol  and  old  superstition.  His 
uncle  could  not  build  a  well  without  having  the  Brahman 
say  mantras  over  it.  Hinduism  seemed  to  be  woven  into 
every  fibre  of  his  family  life. 

This  was  not  all.  If  he  was  baptized  with  the 
other  boys  he  wTould  be  an  outcaste.  Even  his  father 
and  mother  and  little  sister  could  not  longer  eat  with 
him.  His  grandmother  and  his  uncles  whom  he  loved 
would  regard  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  family  name.  He 
would  bring  disgrace  to  them  all.  Quite  likely  no  young 
man  of  good  family  and  situation  would  be  willing  to 
marry  his  sister.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  meant  pulling 
his  life  up  by  the  roots. 

"It  would  be  easier  to  die,"  he  said  to  Vithal,  the  son 
of  the  Holy  Man. 

"Yes"  Vithal  replied  "it  would  be  easier,  but  we  aren't 
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here  to  take  the  easy  way.  We  must  be  loyal  to  our 
Master  and  to  our  Motherland." 

About  two  weeks  before  Easter  Jayavant  surprised  the 
"Missionary  Sahib"  by  asking  for  three  days  leave  to  go 
home.  "I  want  to  join  the  church  on  Easter  Sunday  but 
I  can't  do  it  without  talking  it  over  with  my  father  and 
mother"  he  said. 

So  it  happened  that  Appaji  who  was  working  in  a 
field  beside  the  road  that  afternoon  heard  a  familiar 
voice  call  "Are  Bapa"  and  looked  up  from  his  plow  to 
see  Jayavant  running  toward  him.  His  face  lit  up  with 
love  and  pride  as  he  watched  his  tall  son  come  nearer, 
yet  there  was  lurking  in  his  eyes  an  anxiety,  almost  a 
fear,  that  had  often  been  there  during  the  last  year  when 
he  thought  of  Jayavant.  Warm  indeed  was  the  greeting 
of  father  and  son,  between  whom  existed  a  comradeship 
unusual  in  the  Orient. 

"The  sight  of  thee  is  like  that  of  the  new  grass  which 
springs  up  after  the  first  rain.  Come  and  sit  under  the 
big  mango  tree  and  tell  me  of  thy  school  and  what 
bringeth  thee  home  at  this  time'1  he  said.  So  they  walked 
over  to  the  great  tree  exchanging  news  of  school  and 
village. 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  quiet  nook  Appaji  turned 
to  Jayavant.  He  had  seen  the  traces  of  struggle  in  the 
boy's  eyes  and  in  his  manner. 

"My  boy,  what  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"Father  why  didst  thou  send  me  to  a  Christian  school?" 
he  answered. 

Appaji  saw  in  a  flash  what  he  meant.  His  fears  had 
come  true.  He  himself  had  come  to  believe  in  Christ 
as  a  great  Guru  or  Master  and  even  as  an  Avatar  or 
incarnation  of  God.  He  rebelled  at  much  in  Hinduism 
especially  against  Brahman  domination,  but  with  the  easy 
tolerance  of  the  Indian  mind  he  thought  to  retain  the  old 
while  also  accepting  the  new.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
brave  social  ostracism  and  break  from  all  the  life  which 
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he  held  so  dear  by  seeking  and  receiving  the  Christian 
baptism. 

"I  sent  you  there  because  it  is  a  good  school  which 
teaches  boys  to  speak  truth  and  to  keep  clean  as  well  as 
to  read  and  figure.     Why  do  you  ask?"  he  said. 

"Next  Sunday  Vithal  and  other  boys  are  going  to  be 
baptised"  said  Jayavant. 

"And  thou  wishest  to  join  them?"  asked  Appaji. 

"For  weeks  the  thought  of  it  has  been  with  me,"  said 
Jayavant.  "Sometimes  it  has  been  as  a  ball  of  fire  in  my 
stomach.  When  Vithal  my  friend  decided,  I  went  off  into 
the  field  alone  to  pra;y  and  think  it  over.  Then  there 
came  to  me  as  it  were  a  message  from  heaven  saying 
Tear  not,  I  will  be  with  thee.'  Then  I  knew  that  He 
was  calling  me  to  brave  every  difficulty  and  be  baptized. 
So  I  asked  rasa  (leave)  and  here  I  am." 

Appaji  was  silent  for  a  long  time.     Then  he  said 

"If  thou  dost  this  thing  thou  canst  never  again  live  in 
our  home  nor  eat  with  us.  No  girl  of  our  caste  will 
marry  thee.  Thou  wilt  become  an  outcaste.  Disgrace 
will  come  upon  all  our  house.  Hast  thou  thought  of  all 
this?" 

"Yes  I  have  thought  of  it.  Worst  of  all,  Bapa,  I 
cannot  be  near  thee." 

Jayavant  could  say  no  more  for  a  long  time.  Great 
sobs  shook  him.     Finally  he  added 

"What  will  mother  think — and  Balavantkaka  (Uncle 
Balavan)  ?" 

Appaji  was  no  less  deeply  moved.  Finally  he  replied 
"God  knows  what  they  will  say  or  do.  As  for  me  I  have 
feared  this.  It  has  been  as  a  heavy  burden  on  my  head 
all  the  time.  Yet  I  will  not  command  thee  not  to  do  it. 
If  I  thought  right  to  risk  my  life  for  the  Sirkar  (govern- 
ment) why  should  not  my  son  risk  life  and  more  for  his 
Master  and  his  Motherland?" 

He  laid  his  arm  across  Jayavant's  shoulder  and  said 
earnestly  "We  shall  have  a  hard  time  at  home  tonight. 
Let  us  pray  God  to  strengthen  us  both." 
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So  right  there  in  the  field  they  prayed,  Jayavant  leading 
in  earnest  simple  words.  Then  they  walked  to  the  village 
and  through  the  massive  gate  in  the  bastioned  wall  built 
in  the  old  days  to  keep  out  the  robber  bands,  through 
the  grey  village  street  to  their  own  home.  The  cattle 
had  just  come  from  the  common  pasture  and  were  going 
through  the  street.  They  met  the  village  patil  who  gave 
Jayavant  a  warm  greeting.  Every  familiar  sight  and 
sound  of  the  village  seemed  peculiarly  dear  to  the  boy  and 
he  realized  with  fresh  force  what  it  was  going  to  mean 
to  give  up  the  old  life. 

That  evening  with  the  men  of  the  household  gathered 
together,  sitting  cross  legged  in  a  circle  and  the  women 
hovering  in  doorways  behind,  Jayavant  told  of  his  deci- 
sion. A  shriek  from  his  grandmother  interrupted  the 
story.     She  came  before  him  in  threatening  attitude. 

"What  sayest  thou,  Jayavant?  Dost  thou  mean  to  tell 
us  that  thou  wilt  go  into  the  Christian  church  and  let  the 
Christian  pastor  defile  thee  and  make  an  outcaste  of 
thee?" 

"Yes,  aji  (grandmother)"  said  Jayavant  for  he  knew 
that  further  reply  was  useless. 

"And  art  thou,  Appa,  going  to  allow  Jayavant  to  drag 
our  fair  name  in  the  mire  by  his  foolhardy  childish  act" 
she  said  turning  fiercely  to  Appaji. 

"The  boy  has  received  a  command  from  God  to  do  this 
thing  and  I  may  not  stand  in  his  way"  said  Appaji. 

Shriek  upon  shriek  from  the  old  grandmother  greeted 
this  statement  and  in  these  she  was  joined  by  the  other 
women.  "Are  —  Did  I  bear  Appa  for  this  —  that  he 
should  blacken  all  our  faces  ?  Where  will  my  grand- 
daughters find  husbands  when  our  friends  know  what  has 
come  in  our  household?  Why  are  the  Gods  thus  angry 
with  us?  As  for  me  I  swear  that  the  day  he  does  this 
thing  that  day  I  cast  myself  into  the  well." 

When  exhaustion  brought  comparative  quiet  Balavan- 
trao    spoke.     As   oldest   brother   and   head   of   the   joint 
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family  he  had  large  authority  in  all  important  family 
affairs. 

"Mother,  be  silent"  he  said.  "Jayavant  I  command 
thee  to  give  up  this  silly  idea.  Better  that  thou  cast 
thyself  into  the  well  and  drown  than  that  thou  shouldest 
do  such  a  thing.     I  warn  thee  that  we  shall  not  allow  it." 

A  murmur  of  assent  went  around  the  circle.  "Uncle  I 
cannot  give  it  up,"  cried  Jayavant.  After  an  hour  of 
futile  discussion  the  family  council  broke  up  in  bitter 
anger  against  Jayavant  and  Appaji.  Worst  of  all  for  the 
boy  were  the  tears  and  reproaches  of  his  own  mother 
when  they  went  back  into  their  own  rooms.  It  was  in^ 
deed  a  terrible  ordeal  for  a  boy  who  loved  his  home  and 
people  as  Jayavant  did. 

The  nights  were  warm  and  the  men  and  boys  slept  in 
the  open  courtyard  of  the  house.  Before  they  went  to 
sleep  Appaji  said  in  quick  low  tones, 

"My  boy,  your  uncle  Balavantrao  and  your  grandmother 
are  very  angry.  They  may  try  to  kidnap  you  or  even 
poison  you.  Before  daylight  you  must  be  gone.  And 
do  not  stay  in  Chinchore.  Tell  the  Sahib  to  send  you 
away  somewhere  for  a  time,  until  their  anger  grows  cold." 

And  so  long  before  dawn  Jayavant  was  on  his  way 
back  to  Chinchore,  with  a  hearty  Godspeed  from  his 
father,  Appaji. 

Again  excitement  reigned  when  the  family  awoke  next 
day  had  found  Jayavant  gone.  Soon  it  was  arranged 
that  the  uncles  should  follow  and  demand  him  from  the 
missionary  Sahib. 

"Thou  shalt  come  with  us  too  Appaji,  and  shalt  assent 
to  our  demands"  said  Balavantrao.  And,  much  to 
Appaji's  disgust  Balavantrao  also  invited  Vishvanath  the 
village  Brahman.  But  they  did  not  discover  Jayavant  in 
Chinchore,  and  no  amount  of  angry  demands  from  the 
uncles  could  discover  where  he  had  gone. 

Easter  Sunday  came  and  went.  Appaji's  thoughts 
were  far  away,  wondering  about  his  son,  where  he  was, 
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whether  he  had  taken  the  final  irrevocable  step,  and,  most 
of  all,  whether  he  too  should  not  take  his  stand  beside  his 
plucky  boy.  Some  days  later  when  Gangaramji  handed 
Appaji  a  letter  he  could  scarcely  wait  to  open  it.  Jayavant 
wrote  that  he  had  arrived  in  Chinchore  just  in  time  to  be 
sent  on  with  a  bullock  cart  to  Ahmednagar  and  thence  to 
Satara,  where  on  Easter  Sunday  he  had  been  baptized. 
He  hoped  and  prayed  that  his  father  and  the  rest  might 
some  day  share  the  happiness  of  this  experience.  He 
wanted  to  return  to  school  at  Chinchore  soon  and  hoped 
that  his  father  would  come  to  see  him  there.  He  sent 
loving  greetings  to  his  mother  and  sister. 

After  some  thought  Appaji  decided  to  tell  the  news  at 
once  to  all  the  household  and  he  did  so.  Again  there 
was  an  uproar.  Again  the  grandmother  in  an  abandon 
of  despair  swore  that  she  would  take  her  life.  Balavan- 
trao,  being  an  orthodox  Hindu,  went  at  once  to  Vish- 
vanath  the  Brahman  with  the  tale  and  that  evening  a 
crowd  of  villagers  some  angry,  some  grave,  and  some 
merely  curious  gathered  at  the  village  square  to  talk 
over  this  untoward  event.  Appaji  quietly  joined  the 
group.  He  listened  with  the  rest  to  the  Brahman's  bitter 
attack  on  himself,  on  Jayavant  and  on  the  Satya  Shodak 
Samaj,  the  liberal  society  to  which  the  Brahman,  with 
reason,  blamed  this  occurrence,  on  Gangaramji  and  the 
Christian  school.  Two  or  three  of  the  older  villagers 
followed  in  similar  vein. 

Then  Appaji  himself  rose  and  looked  about  the  circle 
of  faces.  "Chintaman  Patil  (Head  man)  there  is  some- 
thing that  I  would  say  about  this." 

"Say  on,"  said  Chintaman. 

"Twice  before  have  I  been  before  you  here,"  said  Appaji. 
"Once  when  I  had  won  the  wrestling  match  and  ye  did 
me  honor,  and  once  when  I  returned  from  the  War  and 
ye  did  me  even  higher  honor.  I  won  the  wrestling  match 
for  the  honor  of  our  village  and  as  an  example  for  all 
our  young  men.     I  went  to  the  War  for  the  sake  of  our 
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old  Maratha  glory  and  for  the  good  of  our  Motherland. 

"Now  listen  to  me,  never  did  we  need  God's  help  more 
than  we  need  it  now.  The  Sirkar  has  given  us  home  rule. 
Soon  we  shall  have  to  elect  those  who  are  to  rule  over 
us.  Where  shall  we  find  men  who  will  hold  even  the 
balance  between  friend  and  foe  and  who  will  serve  our 
common  good?" 

He  paused,  and  a  murmur  went  about  the  circle,  for  the 
spirit  of  public  service  was  well  nigh  unknown. 

"Has  our  religion  fitted  us  for  this?  Will  Yishvanath 
and  his  mantras  help  us?  Xo.  But  the  religion  of 
Christ  will  help  us.  He  teaches  men  to  think  of  others. 
I  know  that  his  religion  is  true.  When  I  was  wounded 
men  came  to  take  me  to  the  hospital,  risking  their  lives 
for  my  sake.  They  bore  upon  their  clothes  the  symbol 
of  Christ's  Cross.  And  when  I  was  in  the  hospital  a 
white  nurse  served  me  night  and  day,  caring  for  me  like 
a  sister.  She  too  wore  on  her  arm  a  Red  Cross.  I  have 
thought  about  this  and  I  have  decided  that  I  will  join 
my  boy  Jayavant  and  become  a  Christian." 

These  were  bold  words  for  Appaji  to  say  before  Yish- 
vanath, so  bold  that  they  left  his  hearers  speechless. 
Some  shook  their  heads  but  there  were  several  of  the 
younger  men  whose  faces  showed  their  approval.  After 
a  time  one  of  them  spoke. 

"Appaji,  thou  art  right.  Thou  hast  ever  been  the 
best  leader  of  our  village.  I  have  listened  to  the  Chin- 
chore  Sahib's  talk  and  it  is  true.  Some  day  all  of  us  will 
be  Christians." 

"Yes,"  answered  Appaji,  "and  that  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. Already  in  South  India  thousands  of  men  of  caste 
like  ours  in  several  districts  have  become  Christians. 
Here  the  Satya  SJwdak  Samaj  grows  stronger  every  year. 
Soon  ye  tod  shall  come  to  see  that  Christ  is  the  hope  of 
our  Motherland." 

Then  the  meeting  broke  up  some  holding  with  Yish- 
vanath but  some  openly  siding  with  Appaji. 
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Next  morning  under  Vishvanath's  influence  a  few  of 
the  pupils  did  not  go  to  the  Christian  school.  Most  of 
the  parents  however  refused  to  be  moved  by  his  threats 
and  arguments  and  continued  to  send  their  children. 
Appaji  went  to  Chinchore.  He  readily  satisfied  Mr. 
Greyson  that  he  was  ready  to  take  a  Christian  stand  and 
when  Jayavant  came  back  from  Satara  the  simple  bap- 
tismal ceremony  was  performed. 

That  was  the  critical  step  which  meant  a  final  break 
with  all  who  had  meant  most  to  him — except  Jayavant. 
From  now  on  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  his  family  an  outcaste. 
He  could  no  longer  live  in  his  own  home,  and  for  a  time 
he  sought  and  found  employment  at  Chinchore.  Sitabai 
refused  to  see  her  husband  or  let  little  Tara  see  him.  He 
took  every  opportunity  to  send  them  messages  but  he 
received  no  reply.  Many  a  hard  fight  against  lone- 
someness  and  longing  for  home  and  village  did  he  and 
Jayavant  fight  together.  After  many  months  the  glad 
word  came  from  Sitabai  that  she  could  bear  the  separa- 
tion no  longer  and  would  come  to  live  with  him  if  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  so  that  she  herself  keep  her 
caste.  Her  love  had  proved  stronger  than  her  prejudice. 
The  arrangements  which  she  desired  were  made  and  she 
and  Tara  came  to  live  with  Jayavant  and  Appaji  at 
Chinchore. 

At  first  she  kept  to  her  decision  and  faithfully  observed 
the  rules  of  caste.  Finally,  however,  she  herself  and 
little  Tara  were  won  by  the  friendliness  of  the  Christians 
and  themselves  joined  the  church. 

No  one  can  measure  the  influence  of  the  example  of 
Appaji  and  Jayavant  in  their  own  village  and  in  all  the 
region.  Many  Maratha  boys  are  crowding  the  village 
schools  and  several  have  gone  to  the  Boarding  Schools. 
Some  of  them  believe  in  Christ  and  intend  openly  to 
follow  Jayavant's  example  by  being  baptized.  The 
strength  of  the  Satya  S  ho  dak  Samaj  and  other  agencies 
of  reform  among  the  middle  classes  grows.     More  and 
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more  of  the  slow-moving  but  substantial  farmers  who 
form  the  backbone  of  India's  life  are  saying  openly  that 
they  will  all  some  day  become  Christians.  When  will 
that  day  come?  Who  can  say?  Appaji  and  Jayavant 
will  tell  you  if  you  ask  them  that  a  great  movement 
among  the  Marathas  is  near  at  hand.  They  are  praying 
and  working  for  it.  Who  knows  but  that  they  may  be 
the  very  ones  who  are  to  play  the  leading  part  in  the 
winning  of  the  middle  class  millions  of  India? 
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